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This is the report of an evaluation to determine 
whether ESEA Title I programs conducted in the District of Columbia 
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The effect of these programs on the students and teachers involved 
was also investigated. For each of the summer programs there is 
reported a brief description, objectives, implementation, budget, 
evaluation, and recommendations made by the evaluators. Findings 
include a list of programs according to the priority of their 
effectiveness, ranging from those which successfully accomplished 
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most summer programs were consistent with overall Title I objectives, 
emphasizing remedial reading and mathematics for Title I students; 
and, (2) late funding and planning problems hampered the programs. 
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EVALUATION OF ESEA TITLE I 
for the District of Columbia, 



programs 

Summer 1970 



Abstract of Final Report 



PURPOSE 

The purpose of this research was to find out whether the Title I programs 
conducted in the District of Columbia Schools during the summer of 1970 
fulfilled their stated objectives. The effect of these programs on the 
students and teachers who were involved in them was also investigated. 

The stat merit of the objectives for the various programs was obtained from 
the proposals submitted to the Citywide Advisory Committees and by inter- 
views with program staffs, 

PROCEDURE 

Information was gathered about the 28 different summer programs by means 
of an Administrator's Questionnaire, special questionnaires, Student 
Evaluation Forms, rosters, and by direct observation of programs and inter- 
views with program directors and coordinators. 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTIONS. 

. For each of the summer Title I programs, there is reported: (1) a brief 

description of the program; (2) the objectives; (3) implementation -- in- 
cluding the duration; participants; activities' of both staff and students; 
materials, supplies, and equipment; and any personnel and logistical 
problems; (4) f a statement of the budget allocated to the program; (5) an 
evaluation of the findings, and conclusions based upon available evid-r.ce; 
followed by (6) the recommendations of the evaluators, 

FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 

Attached is a list of the summer programs in groups according to the 
priority of the effectiveness of the program. Priority 1 programs are 
those which successfully accomplished their objectives, and were well 
organized, efficient, and reasonable in cost. The programs in Priority 1A 
were deemed to be slightly more appropriate to the overall Title I summer 



program objectives than those in Priority IB. Priority 2 programs seemed 
to be successful in meeting objectives, but they served smaller groups of 
students and teachers, costs appeared high, or in some other way they fell 
short of expectations. Priority 3 contains those programs which did not 
function as planned. Programs in the Special Category were not placed on 
the priority scale mainly because they are year-round programs and .are 
evaluated during the regular school year. 



CONCLUSIONS 

1. The objectives of most summer Title I programs were consistent vsich 
the overall Title I objectives in that they emphasized remedial reading 
and mathematics skills and directly served Title I students. Many summer 
programs focused on teacher training in reading and mathematics instruction. 

2. The summer months proved to be especially appropriate for teacher 
training in allowing greater flexibility and experimentation. Enthusiasm 
and interest were high in many programs. 

3. Title I summer programs would have been more effective had funding not 
been so late and so complicated. Late funding caused difficulties in 
recruiting staff, obtaining participants, and procuring supplies. 

4. The complicated procedure of making arrangements for salaries and 
supplies definitely lowered morale and was one of the most frequently cited 
difficulties, as it has been for the past four summers. 

5. While a start was made in getting parent and community participation, 
much more could be done. Greater lead time and more publicity should be 
used in future planning. 

6. Many programs served far fewer students than planned. This appeared to 

be caused, at least in part, by late funding and inadequate advance pub- 
Hcity. „• •• 

7. There was competition for attendance of students between Title I 
programs and other summer programs. Where possible programs should be 
planned in such a way as not to overlap in time with other programs held 
at the same center. 



PRIORITIES ASSIGNED TO TITLE I PROGRAMS* 
Summer 1970 



Priority 1A 



Contemporary Environmental Laboratory (Model School Division) 
Cultural Enrichment (Model School Division) 

Developmental Mathematics (Model School Division) 
Developmental Reading (Model School Division) 

Educational Camping (Urban Service Corps) 

Gonzaga Higher Achievement (Secondary) 

Mathematics Institute (Elementary) 

Mathematics for Underachievers (Elementary) 

Program Planning (Secondary) 

Staff Development Workshop for Project READ (Elementary) 
Priority IB 

Audiovisual Services (Secondary) 

Early Morning Physical Fitness (Elementary) 

Mini Woodwork and Homemaking (Elementary) 

Primary Reading Enrichment (Elementary) 

Summer Scholarships (Secondary) 

Urban Communications Workshops (Secondary) 

Priority 2 

Audiovisual Club (Elementary) 

Kingsbury Laboratory School (Elementary) 

Mathematics Enrichment (Elementary) 

Responsive Environments Corporation Model (Elementary) 
Priority 3 

Computer Experiences (Secondary) 

Instructional Television (Model School Division) 

Multi-Station Mathematics Laboratories (Secondary) 



Special Category 

Community Schools (Model School Division) 
Dunbar Communications Laboratory (Secondary) 
Innovation Team (Model School Division) 

Logan Community School (Urban Service Corps) 

Pupil Personnel Services 

Terrell Community School (Secondary) 



*Programs listed in alphabetical order within priority categories 
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EVALUATION OF ESEA TITLE I PROGRAMS 
for the District of Columbia, Summer 1970 



I. PURPOSE OF THE RESEARCH 

The purpose of the research was to evaluate the 1970 summer programs in 
the District of Columbia schools funded under Title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965, Public Law 89-10* 

The primary objective of this study was to obtain estimates of change in 
student performance and behavior which were uniquely related to these 
programs and services, as well as to determine whether the individual 
programs were effectively fulfilling their stated objectives and the 
overall objectives of Title I. 

II. BACKGROUND and INTRODUCTION 

This evaluation is a continuation of a series of studies made by the 
Education Research Division, Social Research Group, George Washington 
University, of ESEA Title I programs in the District of Columbia schools, 
beginning in the summer of 1966 and continuing for the school years of 
1966-67 to the present. 

The guidelines used in recommending these programs are attached in 
Appendix A. Plans for the 28 summer programs as approved by the City- 
wide Committee were estimated to involve more than 500 classroom 
teachers, many administrative personnel, and approximately 12,000 
target-area students. 

The programs were concentrated in five general areas: reading, math- 

ematics, community schools, health, and supportive services. Consider- 
able emphasis was given to workshops for teachers in mathematics and 
reading. 



III. PROCEDURE 

Data were obtained about the summer school programs and the students in 
them, using the following data-gathering instruments: 

a * Administrator^ Questionnaire -- This questionnaire asked the program 
administrators to describe the program and its objectives, what 
students were served, how the staff was trained, and the problems 
encountered. It also asked for a statement about recommended 
changes, and attached a checklist of possible Title I program 
objectives. A copy of the questionnaire is included in Appendix B. 



b 



. Special Questionnaire -- A special questionnaire was developed for 
teachers who attended the Project READ workshop. Also, a special 
questionnaire was given to students in the American University Urban 
Journalism Workshop. Copies of these questionnaires are included in 
the Appendix. 

c. Student Evaluation Form -- This form was first developed for use in 
the evaluation of ESEA Title I programs for the District of Columbia 
schools during the year 1966-67. Various revisions have been made 
of the form but it remains essentially the same. A teacher evalu- 
ation using this form has been made annually for every student in a 
Title I school. Use was made of previous evaluations to help under- 
stand the kinds of students involved in the summer programs. 

d. Rosters -- Lists were obtained of students who had participated in 
the various summer programs. This involved visiting the programs to 
transcribe the names and other available information about the stu- 
dents. These data will be punched on IBM cards and added to the 
Title I master data bank from previous studies. 

e. Observation of Programs -- Members of the staff of the Education 
Division of the George Washington University and staff members of the 
Division of Planning, Innovation and Research of the D.C. schools 

made visits to the various projects to interview the program directors, 
and to observe the programs in operation. In some instances, research 
staff consulted with program staff members who were conducting their 
own evaluations. 



IV. DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAMS 

The various Title I programs funded either wholly or in part by funds 
from Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 are 
described in the second section of this report using the following format: 

a. Description -- This section briefly tells what the program offered. 

b. Objectives -- Generally, the objectives stated are those outlined in 
the budget request for each program, with statements added from the 
program administrators or teachers. 

c. Implementation -- This section includes the time duration of the 
program, number of schools involved, number and kinds of students, 
activities of the staff, and student activities in the program. 
Information is also included on specialized materials, supplies, and 
equipment, if any, and on personnel and logistical problems, if any, 
using the following outline: 
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1) Duration of Program and Number of Schools 

2) Participants 

3) Activities — Staff and Students 

4) Specialized Materials, Supplies, and Equipment 

5) Personnel and Logistical Problems 

d. Budget for the Program -- This section shows the number of students 
in the program, the number of teachers involved in training, and 
the allocated Title I budget. 

In many cases, the allocated Title I budget was not the total 
operating budget for the program, as additional support was received 
from other sources, such as Impact Aid, the regular school budget, 
and/or private funds. 

It is unrealistic in many instances to show a cost per pupil in 
relation to the allocated budget, because the ultimate recipient of 
the increase in teacher expertise was not the summer school students 
in the various programs but rather the students with whom the teacher 
would work during the following school year. 

e. Eva luation -- This section includes the procedures for evaluation, 
the findings, and the conclusions, based on the evidence which was. 
available during the summer operation of the program. In most cases, 
the research staff making these judgments felt a follow-through of 
the students* progress during the school year is essential to con- 
clusively determine the effectiveness of a program. 

f« Recommendations -- These recommendations come primarily from the 
remarks of the program administrators and teachers, with additions 
by the research staff, resulting from observations, interviews, and 
conferences. 

g« List of Summer Programs — The table which follows shows for each 
program the name, the part of the school organization under which 
it operated, the number of students both planned to serve and the 
number reported as being served, the number of teacher trainees 
both planned and actual, whether or not parents were participants 
in the program, and the total allocated budget for each program 
from Title I funds. 
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ESEA TITLE I SUMMER PROGRAMS » 1970 
^Participation and Budget Allocations 





Number of 
Chi ldren 


Teacher 

Trainees 


Parent/ 
Communi ty 




Name of Program 


Pre- 

dicted 


Ac- 

tual 


Pre- 

dicted 


Ac- 

tual 


Partic i- 
ation 


Budget 

Allocate 


READING 














Project READ 
(Elementary) 


200 


204 


185 


210^/ 


No 


$42,047 


Primary Reading Enrichment 
(Elementary) 


520 


125 


- 




Yes 


38,300 


Responsive Environments 
Corporation Model (Elem.) 


30 


15 


2 


2 


No 


19,605 


Kingsbury Laboratory School 
(Urban League) (Elem.) 


40 


19—^ 


- 


- 


No 


10,642 


Developmental Reading 
(Model School Division) 


320 


185 


55 


67 


No 


45,850 


Instructional Television 
(Model School Division) 


1400 


- 


8 


- 


No 


10,940 


Cultural Enrichment 

(Model School Division) 


700 


417 


- 


- 


No 


35,000 


Gonzaga Higher Achievement-- 
Reading and Math (Sec.) 


27 


47—/ 


- 


- 


No 


5,578 


Dunbar Communications 
Laboratory (Secondary) 


200 


- 


- 


- 


No 


13,000 


Educational Camping (Urban 
Service Corps) (Elementary) 


154 


16c£/ 


- 


- 


No 


?5 ? 000 


Contemporary Environmental 
Laboratory (MSD) 


130 


126 


- 


- 


No 


21,330 



a/ 

— Project READ: 56 teachers 

110 teacher aides 

44 teacher aides, substitute and prospective teachers 
210 total 

— ^ Kingsbury Lab. School: 40 total, 19 of which were Title I students 
Gonzaga: 60 total, 47 of which were Title I students 

Educational Camping: 339 total, 160 of which were Title I students 




Best information available 
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ESEA TITLE I SUMMER PROGRAMS. 1970 

^Participation and Budget Allocations 
(Continued) 



T 


Number 


of 


Teacher 


Parent/ 




j 


Chi ldren 


Trainees 


Community 




J 


Pre- 


Ac- 


Pre- 


Ac- 


Partici- 


Budget 


Name of Program 


dieted 


tual 


dicted 


tual 


ation 


Allocation 


I Urban Communications Workshops 


c/ 

c/ 


20 b/ 

20^ 






No 


$ 7,680 


Journalism Workshop (Sec.) 






No 




j- Broadcast Workshop (Sec.) 








1 

MATHEMATICS 














v Mathematics for Underachievers 

| (Elementary) 


480 


180 


- 


- 


No 


15,185 


Mathematics Enrichment 
| (Elementary) 


100 


37 




- 


No 


7,026 


Mathematics Institute 
(Elementary) 


40 


22 


22 


20 


No 


20,000 


j Developmental Mathematics 

(Model School Division) 


320 


185 


30 


37 


No 


25,200 


{ Multi-Station Mathematics 

| Laboratories (Secondary) 


200 


35 


- 


- 


No 


15,000 


Computer Experiences 
j (Secondary) 


15 


3 


- 


- 


No 


:,ooo 


SUMMER SCHOLARSHIPS (Secondary) 


48 


44 


- 


- 


No 


12,703 



| George Washington University 

1 Careers in the Arts 

Georgetown College Orientation 
r Howard University African Languages 

\ x St. Albans International Seminar 

Smithsonian Studio Summer Art 
Workshop 

] Trinity Summer Middle School 



| — ^ Journalism Workshop: 


40 total, .20 of which were 


Title 


I students 


^ Broadcast Workshop: 


.40 total, 20 of which were 


Title 


I students 


j c / 

1 — Journalism Workshop: 


Figure not available 






1 Broadcast Workshop: 


Figure not available 






j * Best information available 
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. ESEA TITLE I SUMMER PROGRAMS ± 1970 

^Participation and Budget Allocations 
(Continued) 





Number 


of 


Teacher 


Parent/ 






Chi ldren 


Trainees 


Community 






Pre- 


Ac- 


Pre- 


Ac- 


Partici- 


Budget 


Name of Program 


dieted 


tual 


dicted 


tual 


ation 


Allocate 


COMMUNITY SCHOOL 














Community Schools (Shaw and 
Garnet-Patterson) (MSD) 


600 


523-/ 


- 


- 


No 


$30,000 


Logan Community School 
(Urban Service Corps) 


890 


418 


- 


- 


Yes 


5,000 


Mini Woodwork and 

Homemaking (Elementary) 


60 


35 




- 


No 


4,320 


Terrell Community School 
(Secondary) 


200 


150 


- 


- 


Yes 


10,000 


HEALTH 














Early Morning Physical 
Fitness (Elementary) 


500 


401 


- 


- 


No 


39,105 


SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 














Pupil Personnel Services 
Teams 


3500 11,868-/ 


- 


- 


No 


49,500 


Program Planning 
(Secondary) 


- 


- 


21 


25 


No 


2u,S76 


Audiovisua 1 Services 
(Secondary) 


c/ 


35 


- 


- 


No 


10,000 


Audiovisual Club 
(Elementary) 


30 


11 


- 


- 


No 


8,610 


Innovation Team 

(Model School Division) 


2000 


- 


- 


- 


No 


30,000 



c / 

“ Audiovisual Services: Figure not available 

d/ 

— Community Schools: Shaw - 53; Garnet-Patterson - 95 academic 

375 workshops 

e/ 

“ Pupil Personnel: 11,868 identified students in caseload of Teams 



* 
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FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 



The findings and conclusions in this section of the report are based upon 
information contained in the individual evaluations of the programs in 
the second section of this report# In addition, priority ratings have 
been assigned to each program in the same manner as was done in previous 
Title I reports. 

a. Assignment of Priorities 

The various Title I summer programs were assigned to one of three 
levels of priority, based upon a combination of several factors: 

1 ) Priority 1 

Programs in this category successfully accomplished their objectives, 
and were well organized, efficient, and reasonable in cost# This 
category has been divided into two parts, with those programs 
assigned to Priority 1A deemed to be slightly more appropriate to 
the overall Title I summer objectives than those in Priority 13 . 

2 ) Priority 2 

Programs in this category were for the most part successful in 
meeting their objectives, but served a very small group of Title I 
students or teachers, the cost per pupil appeared excessive, or 
in some other way were not as effective as those in Priority 1. 

3) Priority 3 

Programs in this category seemed to have satisfactory objectives 
for the Title I summer programs, but for various reasons did not 
function as planned. 

4) Special Category 

Programs in this category were not placed in the priority ratings 
because they function as part of the year-round program and have 
been evaluated as part of the regular school year programs. They 
are included in this report primarily to complete the listing and 
description of the activities under Title I during the summer. 

A list of the programs according to the priority rating assigned follows, 
and a discussion of each program follows the list# There is no significance 
to the order listed within priority categories# 



PRIORITIES ASSIGNED TO TITLE I PROGRAMS* 
Summer 1970 



Priority 1A 

Contemporary Environmental Laboratory (Model School Division) 
Cultural Enrichment (Model School Division) 

Developmental Mathematics (Model School Division) 
Developmental Reading (Model School Division) 

Educational Camping (Urban Service Corps) 

Gonzaga Higher Achievement (Secondary) 

Mathemat ics Institute (Elementary) 

Mathematics for Underachievers (Elementary) 

Program Planning (Secondary) 

Staff Development Workshop for Project READ (Elementary) 
Priority IB 

Audiovisual Serv ices (Secondary) 

Early Morning Physical Fitness (Elementary) 

Mini Woodwork and Homemaking (Elementary) 

Primary Reading Enrichment (Elementary) 

Summer Scholarships (Secondary) 

Urban Communications YJorkshops (Secondary) 

Priority 2 

Audiovisual Club (Elementary) 

Kingsbury Laboratory School (Elementary) 

Mathematics Enrichment (Elementary) 

Responsive Environments Corporation Model (Elementary) 
Priority 3 

Computer Experiences (Secondary) 

Instructional Television (Model School Division) 

Multi -Station Mathematics Laboratories (Secondary) 

Special Category 

Community Schools (Model School Division) 

Dunbar Communications Laboratory (Secondary) 

Innovation Team (Model School Division) 

Logan Community School (Urban Service Corps) 

Pupil Personnel Services 

Terrell Community School (Secondary) 



*Programs listed in alphabetical order within priority categories, 

t 
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Program Discussion 



1 ) Priority 1A 

a ) Contemporary Environmental Laboratory (Model School Division) - - 
This was a wel 1 -organi zed program benefiting both teacher and 
student participants. It developed teaching skills in making 
the school curriculum more relevant to the Title I students, 

b) Cultural Enrichment (Model School Division) -- This program 
was a concerted effort to enlarge the cultural horizon of 
students in the Model School Division, particularly in music, 
art, literature, dance, and drama. Contact was also provided 
with professionals in these areas, 

c) Developmental Mathematics (Model School Division) -- This 
program trained teachers in mathematics instructional methods. 
The primary purpose was to enPiven interest and to increase 
understanding and appreciation. The students with whom the 
teachers practiced their skills also profited by the experience, 

d) Developmental Reading (Model School Division) -- This program 
was geared to train teachers in methods which would enrich 
reading instruction so that when they went back to their 
regular school they would serve as faculty reading consultants. 
This excellently organized program considered many aspects of 
teaching educati onally . deprived children how to acquire reading 
skills, 

e) Educational Camping (Urban Service Corps) -- This program 
combined many aspects of camping and educational experiences 
designed to make inner-city children more aware of their 
environment. During the four two-Veek camping sessions, over 
160 fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade students, hand-picked as 
"identified students", lived in the camping area at Camp Round 
Meadow, Ca.toctin Mountain Park, Thurmont, Maryland, which is 
approximately 60 miles north of the District of Columbia near 
the Pennsylvania border, 

f ) Gonzaga Higher Achievement - Reading and Mathematics (Secondary) 
Twenty-nine eighth-grade boys and 31 seventh-grade boys, 47 of 
whom were regularly enrolled in Title I schools, participated 

in this academic program to prepare these boys for college. 

This was the fourth year for this program. Activities included 
athletic and social events as well as academic instruction. 




g) Mathematics for Underachievers (Elementary) -- This was a new 
summei' program concentrating in the area of mathematics for 
180 students in grades three through six* In addition to 
individualized math instruction, games, puzzles, and discovery 
exercises were used to arouse interest* This program was 
conducted at four centers* 

h) Mathematics Institute (Elementary) -- This was a teacher 
training course for elementary school teachers which gave 
college credit for attendance and completion* These teachers 
were to participate in several mathematics laboratories and 
clinics during the regular school year* 

i) Program Planning (Secondary) -- This program was a workshop for 
staff members from Title I junior and senior high schools who 
would be most directly involved in planning and implementing 
Title I activities during the regular school year. As a result 
of this workshop, a Building Trades Program will be implemented 
at Stuart and Terrell Junior High Schools and a special reading 
project at Dunbar High School. A well -organ! zed summer workshop 
of this type can greatly facilitate the effectiveness of Title I 
programs in the regular school session. 

j) Staf f Development Workshop for Project READ -- This program was 
designed to indoctrimate elementary school teachers in how to 
use Project READ materials properly in their classrooms as an 
instructional process. Both teachers and teacher aides attended 
the program, and over 200 students were used in the practice 
phase of the program as subjects for the teaching instruction* 

2) Priority IB 



a) Audiovisual Services (Secondary ) — This program provided an 
opportunity for secondary level Title I students to produce 
audiovisual aids. Students learned to use cameras, tape re- 
corders, and video tape materials. Each student was supplied 
with a Kodak Instamatic camera and film. Numerous field trips 
were taken and students took pictures of other summer Title I 
programs which were used in brochures describing these programs. 
Students from this program were able to enter the Kodak Teenage 
Movie Award Contest for 1970* There was a great deal of 
emphasis placed on reading and vocabulary development, espe- 
cially terminology peculiar to the audiovisual field. 
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b) Early Morning Physical Fitness (Elementary) -- This program 
provided Title I students with diverse physical fitness 
activities in which to participate during the summer months. 

A total of 401 boys and girls took part in the sports and 
exercises provided by this program. They were served a 
nutritious breakfast as well as being provided with supervised 
shower facilities. There was some competition from other 
Title I programs for membership and attendance, however. 

c) Mini Woodwo r k and Homemaking (Elementary) -- This program 
offered elementary school children an opportunity to learn 
handicraft skills and provided practical applications for their 
reading and mathematics. 

d) Primary Readi ng Enrichment (Elementary ) -- This was an innova- 
tive program which served three purposes: that of involving 

parents in the education of their children, improving the 
reading skills of the student participants, and giving teachers 
the opportunity to work and experiment with new materials for 
teaching reading. This would have been a better program had 
more parents been involved. 

e) Summer Sc h olarships (Secondary) -- This program provided scholar- 
ships to 43 secondary school students to attend special programs 

at universities, colleges, and other institutions in the Washington 
area. These programs included College Orientation at Georgetown 
University, a Workshop in Careers in the Arts at George Washington 
University, a seminar in International Affairs at St. Albans, and 
a Studio Summer Art Workshop at Smithsonian. The programs were 
expertly staffed and organized, and provided extremely worthwhile 
experiences for the students from the inner-city. 

f) Urban Communications Workshops (Secondary) -- These workshops 
were conducted at American University. Students in the Journalism 
Workshop produced two eight-page newspapers and will be on the 
staff of the citywide newspaper for inner-city schools to be pub- 
lished during the regular school year. Students in the Broadcast 
Workshop were given training in radio, television, and film making. 
It is hoped that college scholarships can be arranged for the more 
talented and interested students. 

3) Priority 2 

a) A udiovisual Club (Elementary) — This small program gave students 
the opportunity to work with and learn about various audiovisual 
equipment. Participants were taught skills and procedures in 
producing materials (art, etc.) for school publications, and to 
prepare displays and exhibits. This program served a total of 
11 boys and girls from six Title I schools. 
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b) Kingsbury Laboratory School (Elementary) -- This was a six-week 
pilot reading project, conducted at the Laboratory School of 

the Kingsbury Center, a private ungraded day school in Washington. 
Nineteen inner-city children with problems in reading participated 
in the program. Many innovative methods were used in the program. 
The location of the school at considerable distance from the inner 
city created some logistical problems, as did the lack of communi- 
cation among the sponsors of the program. 

c) Mathematics Enrichment (Elementary) — This three-week program 
provided 37 fourth-, fifth-,, and sixth-grade students with an 
opportunity to explore mathematics through games, puzzles, and 
experiments. The program was designed for students who had 
potential in mathematics, but teachers found it necessary to 
teach the basic concepts to many of the students before enrich- 
ment aspects could be handled, 

d) Responsive Environments Corporation Model (Elementary) -- This 
was a small preschool reading program which endeavored to promote 
a positive self-image in children and to develop intellectual 
skills and patterns of behavior. The program utilized a variety 
of innovative materials to achieve its goals. A total of 15 
preschool children and two teachers participated in the program. 
Both teachers have subsequently become unavailable for continuing 
with tne program during the regular school year, so the value of 
their training during the summer has been lost. 

4) Priority 3 

a) Computer Experiences (Secondary) -- The three students who 
participated in this program were all placed in summer jobs 
dealing with data processing and computers. It was believed 
that this experience would give students with some background in 
data processing the opportunity of practical application of the 
things they had learned. Difficulties were encountered in the 
supervision of these students at their diverse employment sites, 
particularly as the kind of work they were expected to perform 
was quite different at each place. 

b) Instructional Television (Model School Division) -- This program 
provided an instructional course for teachers in the use of 
television as a means of teaching students. Technical diffi- 
culties with equipment prevented obtaining meaningful results 
with this program. 





c) Multi -Station Mathematics Laboratories (Secondary) -- This four- 

week program provided secondary school students with an opportunity 
to enhance their mathematics skills in a laboratory setting, using 
such equipment as audiovisual aids, programed texts, math models, 
and literature. Field trips to various places of interest were 
also a part of this program. Although the program was originally 
planned for 200 students, only 67 submitted applications, only 35 
enrolled, and only 20 were present on the day the program was 
visited. 

5) Special Category 

a) Community Schools (Model School Division) The Shaw Summer 

Enrichment Program offered students from the Shaw community a 
variety of courses in certain skills and vocations: Commercial 

Art, Clothing and Textiles, Library Skills, Printing, Metal- 
craft, and Woodworking. A total of 53 students participat in 
this program. 

A summer component of a year-round open-community school was 
conducted at Game t-Patterson Junior High School. The academic 
program, he Id in the morning, was open only to Garnet-Patterson 
students who wished to make up courses they had fai led during 
the regular school year. Small classes and individual attention 
given to students were very successful. An all-day skills work- 
shop was open to anyone in the community from ages 12 through 21. 
This workshop had a large enrollment and was well attended. The 
Game t-Patterson Community School received favorable newspaper 
coverage by the Dai ly News . 

b) Dunbar Communications Laboratory (Secondary) -- This was the 
first communications laboratory to be established in a senior 
high school. The laboratory was equipped during the summer with 
reading machines, cassette tape recorders, listen and read tapes, 
and other specialized equipment, and arrangements and plans were 
made for its use during the regular school year. 

c) Innovation Team (Model School Division) -- The members of the 
Innovation Team served as the focal point of the Model School 
Division summer programs. The Team worked in planning, organizing, 
and implementing the various summer programs. These programs owe 
much of their success to the enthusiastic support and efforts of 
the Innovation Team members. 
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d) Logan Community School (Urban Service Corps) -- This program 
was a uel 1- organ i zed effort to integrate the school with the 
community. Various courses and activities were provided for 
children as well as adults. Students Were offered a choice of 
educational and leisure or fun activities; adult courses in- 
cluded such areas as sewing, cooking, and swimming. Throughout 
the summer, a number of family field trips involving both parents 
and children were arranged. 

e) Pupil Personnel Services Teams -- These Teams work year-i^und 

to assist seriously disadvantaged students in Title I schools. 
During the summer, staff members followed up the problems of 
the most severely disadvantaged children, fostered home-school- 
community relationships, and organized a number of summer 
activities and programs for children. They were particularly 
effective in assisting identified students to become involved 
in summer programs. 

f) Terrell Community School (Secondary) -- This program gave students 
and adults from the Terrell community a number of diverse course 
offerings to choose from over the summer. The program included 
instruction in academic, homemaking, and fine arts areas. An 
especially unique aspect of the Terrell Community School was a 
program for blind adults. 



c. Conclusions 



1) The objectives of most of the summer Title I programs, particularly 
those which have been given a Priority 1 rating, were consistent 
with overall Title I objectives in that they, for the most part, 
emphasized remedial reading and mathematics skills and directly 
served Title I students. Many of the summer programs focused upon 
teacher training in the areas of reading and mathematics. 

2) The summer months have proved to be especially appropriate for 
teacher training as the teachers did not need to be relieved from 
their regular classes by substitutes. Also, the absence of C uly pre£:„ 
sures of school allow for greater flexibility and more experimentation. 
The enthusiasm and interest demonstrated by both the teacher trainees 
and the administrative staffs of many of these programs were really 
outstanding. 

3) Title I programs would have been much more effective if the funding 
had not been so late and the procedures involved in handling the 
finances so complicated. Late funding caused many unfortunate 
results. Not only was it difficult to recruit the staff for these 
uncertain projects, but it was also difficult to make arrangements 
for obtaining sufficient numbers of participants and for procuring 
supplies in time to be available when the program opened. 
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4) The complications of making arrangements for salaries and supplies 
connected with the summer projects definitely lowered morale and 
was one of the most frequently cited difficulties, as has bscs . the 
case for the past four years. Time and time again program adminis- 
trators and teachers mentioned that they had to purchase necessary 
supplies with their own money, as the materials ordered hadn't 
arrived when the program started. Some materials did not arrive 
until the last week of the program, and some not at all. Whatever 
the cause of the difficulty, this situation should be remedied. The 
summer programs are too short to allow for much delay in these 
matters . 

5) While a start was made in getting the participation of parents and 
other community persons in summer programs, much more could and 
should be done. Perhaps greater lead time, and continuing publicity 
during the school year will improve the situation during the next 
summer. 

5) There were some Title I programs which competed with each other for 
the attendance of the students. This was because many of them over- 
lapped in time. For example, some students attended the Physical 
Fitness program only on the days their group was going swimming. In 
some programs, students dropped out for a week or two to do something 
else . 

7) Many programs served far fewer students than planned. This appeared 
to be caused, at least in part, by late funding and inadequate 
advance publicity for programs. 



RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FUTURE RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 

a. In the programs in which teachers and staff were trained, it was not 
feasible to evaluate the effects of the programs on the students who 
participated during the summer, so follow-up studies should be made 
during the regular school year to obtain information about the following: 

1) Did the teacher use the information or training obtained during the 
summer program? 

2) Did the teacher have any comments concerning the course content, 
both as to what was taught that she needed as well as what was taught 
that she did not need? 



3) Did the teacher have any comments concerning the conduct of the 
training during the summer that would improve subsequent courses? 

b. Some of the programs, such as the Summer Scholarships courses, were 
designed to improve the educational outlook of Title I students. These 
students, or a sample of them, should be followed up to determine the 
following types of information: 

1) Did the students find the instruction during the summer useful? 

2) Did they think that the summer experience made them better students? 

3) What, did they like most about the course? 

4) What would they like to change about the course? 

c. As it is becoming increasingly apparent that student performance depends 
a great deal upon the teacher, particularly in Title I areas, some sort 
of study should be made as to the most effective ways of making use of 
the summer months to increase teacher effectiveness. This research 
should be designed in a way which would answer the following questions: 

1) What are the areas of greatest need in teacher training, or 
re-t raining? 

2) What are the most effective methods of providing this training? 
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PROJECT READ (Elementar y) 
Summer 1970 



1. DESCRIPTION 

The Project READ summer program consisted of two phases. The first 
phase dealt with the training of elementary school teachers, teacher 
aides, and substitute teachers who attended two-week Project READ work- 
shops. The format of the workshops consisted of whole group presenta- 
tions, small group discussions, speech therapy, methods of audio-visual 
utilization, and device construction. 

The second phase of the program involved children who had had difficulty 
mastering the necessary reading skills during the regular school program. 
These children were given an intensive remedial program in Project READ, 
under the guidance of twelve teachers who had attended the first workshop 
session. 



2. OBJECTIVES 

• To assist teachers, teacher aides, and substitute teachers in understanding 
and using Project READ materials. 

- To raise' the reading level of students who were having difficul ty ir, 
mastering the basic skills. 



3. IMPLEMENTATION 

a. Duration of Program and Number of Schools 

The teacher traiining workshops ran consecutively from 22 July through 
14 August 1970, and were held at Clark and Ludlow Elementary Schools. 
The remedial program for students was conducted from 7 July through 
31 July, and was held at seven Title I schools. 

b. Participants 

A total of 204 students participated in the remedial aspect of the 
program. They were selected by recommendation from the individual 
school principals. 
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Project READ 
Summer 1970 



Adult participants in the program consisted of 210 teachers, teacher 
aides, and substitute and prospective teachers. A breakdown of the 
numbers of participants according to workshop sessions were as follows 



22 June - 2 July 
6 July - 17 July 
20 July - 31 July 



56 teachers 
56 teacher aides 
54 teacher aides 

44 teacher aides, substitute and 



3 August - 14 August 



prospective teachers 



c . Activities 

1 ) Staff Activities 

The staff consisted of four group leaders, two consultants from 
the Behavioral Research Laboratory, two creative activities 
leaders, one coordinator, one staff member from the D.C. Elemen- 
tary School Office, and two staff members from the Educational 
Media Center. The staff was chosen and trained by the Project 
READ coordinator. Preparation consisted of two full days of 
training sessions, during which the format for the workshops was 
planned and the points of program emphasis were determined. 

2) Student Activities 

The 204 student participants took part in an intensive remedial 
program in reading each day for four weeks, under the guidance 
of twelve teachers who had participated in the first workshop 
session. 



4. SPECIALIZED MATERIALS, SUPPLIES, AND EQUIPMENT 

The materials consisted for the most part of the Sullivan reading material 
Art supplies were also used in the program. 



5. PERSONNEL AND LOGISTICAL PROBLEMS 

There was a certain amount of difficulty in obtaining the supplies 
necessary for the program. 

The custodial staff posed a problem in that after the principal went on 
vacation they would not clean the rooms. 




Project READ 
Summer 1970 



6 . BUDGET OF THE PROGRAM 
Number of students: 204 

Number of teachers, teacher aides, and substitute 
and prospective teachers: 210 

Allocated budget: $42,047 



7. EVALUATION 

a. Procedures 



The evaluation procedures of this program consisted of: 

1) Questionnaires given to a sample of teacher participants upon 
completion of the workshop session. 

2) Observation of the program by the evaluation staff. 

3) Procurement of the names of students and teacher participants 
for the purpose of future analysis to measure the effectiveness 
of the program. This analysis would consist of: 

a) Comparing the teachers who participated in the summer work- 
shops with those x*ho had not, to ascertain whether a difference 
in effectiveness in using Project READ exists. 

b) An analysis of the reading test scores of the students who 
participated in the summer remedial program, for the purpose 
of establishing the effect of the program. 

b. Findings 



Questi onnaires distributed to a sample of 49 teachers who attended 
the summer workshop showed the following: 

Question 1 asked the teachers to check the year(s) during which they 
used Project READ, and to indicate the grade levels. For the 1968-69 
school year, 92% of the teachers said they used Project READ, while 
78% of them used it in the 1969-70 school year. All grades from 
kindergarten through sixth grade were represented for both years. 

In the next question, the teachers were asked whether they had been 
given any previous training in the use of Project READ, and if so, 
to specify what type of training it was. The results showed that 47% 
of the teachers had received some training, while 53% had received no 
training. Of those teachers who indicated they had received training, 
70% specified the training to have been a one-day introductory 
orientation to Project REAL; the other 30% specified that they had 
attended a two-day workshop. 
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Project READ 
Summer 1970 



The third question asked the teachers whether the summer program had 
been helpful to them, with three options to choose from: No, Some - 

what . and Yes . The second part of the question asked them to specify 
in what way the program had been helpful. The answers almost all in 
some way expressed the idea that the training had been helpful in 
providing the teachers with more information and understanding about 
Project READ and the way it should and can be used. Examples of some 
of the comments follow: 

••We were given more information on the how and what of the 'READ' 
program," 

"I have learned the theories behind Project READ and I feel that 
I will be able to put them to practical use in the fall." 

"Project READ has finally been introduced properly like it should 

have been in the beginning. We now know what is involved in the 

program." 

"It indicated ways of teaching the program and inspired me." 

Question 4 asked the teachers how the summer program could have been 

improved. Almost all of the teachers felt that the training should 
have included more or all of the teachers using Project READ. Some 
suggested that the workshop could have been longer. A few teachers 
commented that although the program was extremely useful, it would 
have been more effective had it: been given before they started working 
with Project READ. 

Observation of the Project READ workshop verified the remarks made by 
the teachers on the questionnaires. The participants were enthusiastic 
and willing to learn and work. One of the most striking aspects of the 
program to an observer was the way in which the teachers worked with 
each other. There was a common group spirit which made for an easy and 
valuable exchange of experience and ideas; when one teacher had reached 
a solution to a problem, she shared it with the others, and it was dis- 
cussed and demonstrated. This seemed to be the actual essence of the 
success of the program. 

c. Conclusions 



The summer program has been successful in meeting its objective in 
assisting teachers to better understand Project READ. 

The summer program would have been more effective had this training 
been given before Project READ was used in the schools. 
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I 

All teachers of Project READ would have benefited from such a program. 



8. RECOMMENDATIONS 

All teachers of Project READ should receive training such as that 
presented in the summer workshops, and this training should be given 
before they begin to teach Project READ. 

A follow-up is recommended during the regular school year of those 
teachers who were in this program, as to their suggestions for changes 
or additions to the curriculum, in case the project is to be continued. 



I 
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PRIMARY READING ENRICHMENT PROGRAM (Elementar ) 

Summer 1970 



1 . DESCRIPTION 

This program was divided into two segments: Primary Reading Enrichment 

(PREP), and Children and Parents (CAP). The Primary Reading Enrichment 
Program focused mainly upon the teaching of fundamental reading skills. 

A variety of instructional materials was used by the teams of teachers 
and teacher aides who conducted the program. The school library was 
open and available for use by students and parents. 

The major objective of the Children and Parents Program was to help 
children improve their reading skills, and at the same time help parents 
do a better job of assisting their children at home with school work. 

A new group of parents participated in the program each week, observing 
the lessons and working with individual groups of children. In this way 
the parents not only familiarized themselves with the methods of teaching 
reading but with the various materials as well. 



2. OBJECTIVES 

- To improve the reading skills of the students. 

- To involve and educate parents so they could help their children at home. 

- To use and experiment with new teaching materials and methods. 



3. IMPLEMENTATION 

a. Duration of Program and Number of Schools 

The program was conducted from 22 June through 31 July 1970, at the 
following five schools: B1 a ir-Ludlow- Taylor, J, 0. Wilson, Lewis, 

J. F. Cook, and Madison Elementary. 

b. Participants 

Students who participated in the program were recommended by principals 
and teachers of Title I schools. A total of 125 children, from pre- 
kindergarten through fifth grade took part in the program. 
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Primary Reading Enrichment 
Summer 1970 



c . Activities 

1) Staff Activities 

The staff consisted of 13 regular teachers from Title I schools, 

5 of whom were primary level teachers and 8 intermediate level 
teachers. The teachers were selected by application. A one-week 
Workshop session was held for all teachers prior to the beginning 
of the program. 

2) Student Activities 

Pupils worked in large groups, in small groups, and in some cases 
were given individual tutoring. They were given a mid-morning 
snack of milk and cookies. They had individual access to the school 
library which was kept open and supervised at all times during the 
program. 

d. Specialized Materials. Supplies,, and Equipment 

Among the variety of instructional materials used were: SRA, DISTAR, 

IMA, Project READ, and Bank Street readers, as well as scrap materials 
and teacher-made materials. 

e . Personnel arid Logistical Problems 

There were not enough materials for each center to be adequately 
supplied, so the materials were evenly distributed among the five 
centers. 

More materials geared to the preschool-age child were needed. Teachers 
had to use their own innovative methods and techniques to include 
these children. 

Parents were allowed to participate for only one week. 

Many parents did not show up. 



4. BUDGET FOR THE PROGRAM 



Number of students: 125 

Number of teachers: 13 

Allocated budget: $38,300 
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5. EVALUATION 

a. Procedures 

The main thrust of the evaluation will take place when the students 
who were in this summer program re-enter school in September. The 
following evaluation techniques will then be utilized: 

Reading test scores will be studied and compared with those of 
students who were not in the program. 

Questionnaires will be sent to parents who participated, in 
order to see whether they are working with their children at 
home. 

Teachers will be asked about the performance of these students 
and about their contact with parents. 

Various observations of the program were made during the summer. 

b. Findings 



From the observations made, it is clear that parents have been 
involved and educated concerning the teaching of reading -- whether 
or not they help their children at home will have to be seen after 
school opens in the fall. 

Although a shortage of materials did exist, new materials and 
teaching methods were tried out. 

Whether or not the reading skills of the students have improved as 
a result of the summer program will be seen more clearly during the 
regular school term when their performance can be measured. 

c. Conclusions 

The program was effective in meeting its goals of involving parents 
and experimenting with new teaching materials and methods, although 
the amount of contact with the parents was limited. 




6. RECOMMENDATIONS 

Supplies and materials should be distributed on time. 

Necessary supplies and materials should be determined before the program 
begins, and then be furnished as promised. 
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RESPONSIVE ENVIRONMENTS CORPORATION MODEL (Eleme n tary) 

Summer 1970 



1 . DESCRIPTION 

The Responsive Environments Corporation Model program focused on the 
development of intellectual skills and patterns of behavior that will 
enable children from low- income families to participate successfully in 
society. The program used specially designed learning materials and edu- 
cational technology to achieve its objectives. Children in the REC class- 
rooms were encouraged to work independently, set goals for themselves, and 
carry projects through to completion. There was a careful balance between 
structured and non-structured activities, with .uphasis on individualized 
work rather than group instruction. 

2 . OBJECTIVES 

- To provide individualized instruction through tha use of specially designed 
learning materials and educational technology. 

- To promote a positive self-image for the child through the design of a 
learning environment in which he experiences success at his own pace. 

- To emphasize the early development of competence in the cognitive areas of 
reading, language arts, and mathematics. 

- To encourage the child to work independently, select his own activities, 
and to become increasingly mere responsible for his own behavior. 



3. IMPLEMENTATION 

a. Duration of Program and Number of Schools 

This program was conducted at Ludlow Elementary School for approximately 
six weeks. It was divided into two segments - one for staff training 
and the other for student participation. 

b. Participants 

The program was designed for four-year-olds and served 15 students, all 
from the Title I area. Nine of these will continue in the fall program. 



Responsive Environments Corp. Model 
Summer 1970 



c. Activities 



1) Scaff Activities 

Since the program was highly indi vidua li zdd and encouraged each child 
to plan and initiate his own activities, the teacher’s role differed 
substantially from that of the traditional teacher. A major function 
of the teacher was to assess and respond to each child’s needs. Care- 
ful observation of each child guided the teacher in selecting and 
organizing appropriate materials and activities. Teachers were pro- 
vided with training in the use of special materials and educational 
technology. On-site consultation was provided through REC throughout 
the program. 

2) Student Activities 

Each day students received some group instruction with specially 
designed learning materials; then they were encouraged to plan and 
initiate their own activities using the various learning materials 
used in the group instruction. Students were encouraged to explore 
all of the available materials. 

d . Specialized Materials, Supplies, and Equipment 

The materials used were provided by the Responsive Environments Corporation 
Model, and included the following: 

- The Talking Page for Reading 
Readiness and Beginning Readers 

- REC Early Number Multi -group Laboratory 

- Water Table 

- A selection of special REC learning books and materials 

e) Personnel and Logistical Problems 

Since a great deal of the money spent for this program is for learning 
materials, a regular school year program should be conducted in addition 
to the summer program, in order to obtain a favorable picture budgetwise. 

The staff trained during the summer should be used for the fall REC 
program. 




Responsive Environments Corp. Model 
Summer 1970 



4. BUDGET FOR THE PROGRAM 

Number of students: .15 

Budget allocation: $19,605 

5. EVALUATION 

a # Procedures 

Evaluation Was conducted through observation of the program and 
consultation with the program coordinator from the Responsive 
Environments Corporation in New Jersey. 

b. Findings arid Conclusions 

Students seemed to be making profitable use of the specially designed 
learning materials provided in this program. A follow-up study should 
be conducted of the students involved to get the full effect of this 
program. 



| 6. RECOMMENDATIONS 

Since most of the cost of this program was for materials and staff training, 
j it is recommended that the materials and staff be utilized for an REC 

i program during the regular school year in order that a favorable cost return 

may be realized for the funds expended. 

i 
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KINGSBURY LABORATORY SCHOOL (Urban League) 
Summer 1970 



1. DESCRIPTION 

A six-week pilot reading project was conducted at the Laboratory School of 
the Kingsbury Center, a private ungraded day school in northwest Washington, 
which operates on the premise that all children without serious physical 
handicaps are capable of learning, despite severe learning disabilities. 

The summer program attempted to demonstrate that children with difficult 
reading problems are capable of dramatic improvement in a new setting which 
replicates environments familiar to the child. 

Nineteen inner-city children participated in the program, along with 21 
children from the Laboratory School, with Title I funds from the D.C. 

Public Schools providing financial support to the program for the inner- 
city children. The program was coordinated by the Washington Urban League 
with the Kingsbury Lab. School and the Center City Community Corporation. 



2. OBJECTIVES 

- To provide maximum opportunities for success and pleasure in learning 
situations. 

- To stimulate potential abilities and interests. 

- To strengthen academic skills. 

- To enhance perceptual development and sharpen the senses. 

- To increase vocabulary, information, and organization of thought, with 
efforts to improve speech and school performance. 

- To promote creative problem-solving, 

- To spur inquiry. 



3. IMPLEMENTATION 

a. Duration of Program and Number of Schools 

This program was conducted from 2 June to 24 July 1970 at the Kings- 
bury Laboratory School. 
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Kingsbury Lab. School 
Summer 1970 



b. Participants 

The program involved 40 students of average or above average intelli- 
gence but who had learning disorders. There were 21 students from 
the Lab, School and 19 from Simmons Elementary School (a Title I 
school in the inner-city) ranging from the first through the fourth 
grades. The 14 boys and 5 girls from Simmons Elementary were selected 
from names submitted to the Urban League Coordinator by the principal 
of Simmons and the Pupil Personnel workers assigned to that school. 

Students were selected for the program if they had any of the fol- 
lowing problems: a minimum of two years behind in reading skills; 

some type of perceptual problem - visual, auditory, motor, or some 
combination of these; and difficulties in letter recognition and 
time-space concepts. 

c. Activities 



l) Staff Activities 



The summer session utilized the following staff, all of whom were 
partially supported by Title I funds: 

Admini strative/Prof essional : 

Program designer, coordinator, and administrator of Lab. School 
Summer school administrator 
Administrative assistant 

Professional : 

Supervisor-diagnostician-evaluator 
Consultant for Sports Clinic 

Tutors (6, one acting as supervisor of the group) 

Club leaders (4) 

Science teacher 

Assistants to science teacher (2) 

Interns: 

Art Workshop (3) 

Sports Clinic (3) 

Anchor people (4 aides) 

Teacher aide (Title I teenager) 

Volunteers (several who assisted in the program) 

Three days of orientation and workshop sessions helped to prepare 
the staff for the six-week program. Included were informal lec- 
tures, open discussions, prepared instructional materials, dramatic 
role-playing, and •'brain-storming'’ sessions. 
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The supervisor-diagnostician and the administrator of the Lab. 

School trained the staff and worked on a consultant basis. The 
summer program administrator was in charge of the day-to-day 
programs. The group of tutors included four Lab. School staff 
members and two D.C. school teachers trained in Special Education. 

A teacher from the Innovation Team of the D.C. Schools Model 
School Division taught the experimental science course, assisted 
by a specialist in "sound and light" technology. Eleven college 
students, seven of whom had had previous experience in the Lab. 
School approach, taught in the summer program. Four students 
served as "anchors" to each of the four groups of students, their 
duties including monitoring the structured lunch period and serving 
as aides to teachers in clubs. A Sports Clinic was run by the 
college students. 

The Roswell-Chall Diagnostic Reading Test of Word Analysis Skills 
was used for all students; the Gates Advanced Primary Reading Test 
was also given to the younger students and the Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Test was given to the older students. Only the Roswell-Chall 
Test was used for post-testing, as it has been found that little 
change can be noted with the other tests in such a short period of 
time. 

In addition to these standardized tests, each child, at the begin- 
ning of the program, was asked to complete a numbered drawing with 
missing parts, and to write such things as the alphabet, numbers, 
and selected calendar information. Perceptual, conceptual, and 
motor difficulties were noted, and a "prescription" was written for 
each child to indicate the type of learning experiences which were 
to be provided in the tutoring sessions to correct observed diffi- 
culties. 

2) Student Activities 



Transportation was provided for the Title I children to and from 
the school. The daily program began at 9 a.m. and ended at 2 p.m. 

A mid-morning snack was provided; regular students brought bag 
lunches, while Simmons students were provided hot lunches through 
the D.C. Schools’ lunch program. 

There were four 45-minute periods before lunch: Tutoring; Sound, 

Light, and Nature; Woodworking and Art; and Sports Clinic. After 
lunch, students spent 45 minutes in club activities. All activities, 
including the clubs, were imaginatively structured to produce 
specific academic and/or social experiences. 
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a) Tutoring -- Student-teacher ratios were 2:1 or 1:1. Attention 
in these sessions was devoted to "prescribed" activities using 
materials such as games and workbooks to overcome the diagnosed 
conceptual, perceptual, and motor disabilities and remedial 
needs of each child. 

b) Sound. Light, and Nature -- Scientific experiences were en- 
hanced by student use of sound and camera equipment, and nature 
explorations; small animals were cared for; field trips were 
made to nearby fields to collect specimens; movies were viewed 
and discussed; sounds were identified and recorded. All stu- 
dents participated in the effects of black light by painting 
designs on themselves and the wall of one classroom with 
fluorescent paint and viewing the results under ultraviolet 
light. 

c) Woodworking and Art -- All children made and painted chairs 
and tables which they took home. The emphasis was on the 
process and not the product, although items were sturdily 
constructed. Students drew plans, measured materials, cut, 
and hammered, receiving assistance where necessary. Measure- 
ment, spatial relationships, and following directions received 
academic attention. In art, children sculped, glazed, and 
baked their own products, as well as drew and painted. Develop- 
ment of the imagination and improvement of small and gross motor 
skills were incorporated in both classes. 

d) Sports Clinic -- The major emphasis of this phase of the program 
was on muscular coordination, and included the use of drama and 
music. 

e) Club Activities -- Four groups were formed according to age 
and needs. All activities were structured to develop certain 
academic skills, including reading and arithmetic, set in a 
play atmosphere that would appeal to each age and ability 
level; role-playing was a fundamental part of activities to 
involve students more actively in learning experiences without 
"academic" identification. These four groups were known as: 

Storekeepers - youngest children; emphasis on arithmetic 

processes, organization, and classification. 

Pirates - geography and reading skills. 

Keystone Cops - civics, reasoning, and analytical skills. 

Secret Agents - language, through use of codes. 
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d. Specialized Materials. Supplies, and Equipment 

Facilities and equipment of the Lab v School were available and 
utilized throughout the summer period. 

e. Personnel and Logistical Problems 

Transportation for the Title I students was a constant problem 
throughout the summer session. Public School bus service was not 
available after the second week 1 , necessitating other arrangements 
for these students. 

The lunch situation for the Title I students was another problem. 

For one week, the Title I coordinator and the teacher aide were 
pressed into service to make sandwiches for the 19 children from 
Simmons Elementary School. Eventually, arrangements were made with 
the food service department of Francis Junior High School to provide 
lunches for the Title I students. 

The registration and testing of the Title I children also posed 
problems. There were no records accompanying them from Simmons, 

And information concerning age, birthday, school grade, etc., had 
tb.be obtained from the pupils. (Subsequently, the Title I coordi- 
nator made family and school contacts for confirmation.) Since 
school records were unavailable, more testing was necessary to 
screen the children. 



4. BUDGET FOR THE PROGRAM 

Number of students: 19 (Title I) 

Allocated budget: $10,642 



5. EVALUATION 

a. Procedures 

:r 

l) Observation of program, and conferences with director. 

; 2) Administrative and director reports. 

3) Development of a plan for follow-through study of students during 
the regular school year. 
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b. Findings 



In every class observed, students were enthusiastically involved in 
the activity in progress. Students had more freedom than would be 
permitted in a regular classroom, yet they seemed to exercise self- 
control with only an occasional reminder from the teacher or student 
intern present. Except for the tutoring sessions, which were in- 
dividually conducted by Lab. School-trained teachers, each class had 
one or two student interns in addition to the teacher. 

The director of the program felt that the most obvious improvement 
was in the social and learning attitudes of some of the students -- 
less aggressive or withdrawn and more inquisitive and spontaneous. 

The greatest difficulty was with the older boys, who needed more 
active physical activity than was possible in the limited quarters, 
and who also were inclined to disregard the minimal rules in the 
permissive school setting. However, she emphasized that even these 
difficulties were manageable. 

Parental cooperation was very good; students were ready to leave at 
8:15 a.m, from Simmons Elementary School to be bused to the Lab. 

School, Parents, as a result of the enthusiasm and change of attitude 
in their children, expressed an interest in continuing such a program, 
and the Urban League is investigating the possibility. The coordinator 
kept parents informed about school activities and invited them to 
an open house during the closing week of school. 

A six-week period is usually not sufficient time to obtain measurable 
achievement test gains. An evaluation of the effectiveness of this 
summer program will require that a follow-through study be made of chil- 
dren in the program to determine whether or not their attitudes and/or 
academic achievement level (particularly in reading) improved as a 
result of the summer program. This study should include: 

1) Interviews with the teachers of the students during the 
1970-71 school year. 

2) Comparison of teacher evaluations of these students as made 
in May 1969 and May 1970 (Student Evaluation Forms). 

3) Comparison of test scores on achievement tests for 1969-70 
and 1970-71. 

4) Securing previous and current evaluations for these students 
as made by the Pupil Personnel Services Teams. 
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c. Conclusions 



Many of the logistical problems, which reduced the effectiveness of 
this program, could have been alleviated by better communication 
between the Kingsbury Lab. School administration and the District of 
Columbia School representatives. 

In spite of the logistical problems, it was the consensus of staff 
members, children, and parents that the program was a success. It 
was felt that new interests were tapped, that the children found 
learning pleasurable, and that all of the children had some measure 
of success academically. 

A follow-through study during the 1970-71 school year of the Title I 
students who participated in the summer program will be necessary to 
determine what changes in attitude and/or academic achievement 
occurred as a result of this summer program. 



6 . RECOMMENDATIONS 

A precise, written agreement should be established and understood among 
the sponsor, the Lab. School administration, and the D.C. Schools repre- 
sentatives. 

There should be earlier recruitment for the Title I students in order to 
assure compliance with the goals of the remedial program. 

Background information records on the summer school students should be made 
available to alleviate problems in registration and testing. 

Details essential to the administration of the school program, such as 
transportation and lunches, should be carefully worked out before the 
summer session opens. Periodic follow-ups should be made to insure 
consistent services. 
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DESCRIPTION 

The reading component of the Model School Division summer program was 
geared to both students and teachers. Teachers were given training in 
the teaching of reading, methods, materials, and leadership. Students 
were provided with the opportunity to advance their reading achievement 
by intensive instruction during the summer. 



OBJECTIVES 

The main objective of the program was to train teacher representatives 
from each Model School Division school in the teaching of reading so they 
could function as Faculty Reading Consultants in their individual schools. 
Although the objectives listed below pertain. directly to students, they 
involve teachers as well; for example, the f j.fst objective, i: To extend 
and enrich reading instruction through, developing basic reading skills," 
refers to students, but the objective also included teaching teachers to 
do these things. All of the objectives listed should be interpreted in 
a similar manner. 

To extend and enrich reading instruction through developing basic reading 
skills. 

To raise the reading levels of students through exploration of new, and 
revision of traditional, teaching methods and techniques. 

To involve each child in a diagnostic process that will point up his 
strengths and weaknesses so that he may receive appropriate help and 
enhance his areas of strengths. 

To choose materials appropriate to the children’s instructional levels 
and to utilize these, materials to develop a program designed to suit the 
individual needs or abilities of each child. 

To utilize a language-based program stimulating children to hear them- 
selves and others, to see their "talk" in print, to regard themselves as 
authors, and to appreciate the authorship of others. 
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- To make the classroom situation flexible enough to foster certain atti- 
tudinal changes within the child. 

- To utilize Polaroid cameras and other media to help create in children 
the desire to communicate their thoughts to others. 



3. IMPLEMENTATION 

a. Duration of Program and Number of Schools 

The six-week program started on 22 June and continued through 31 July. 
The center for most of the activities was at Seaton Elementary School. 

b. Participants 



Students in this program represented all levels of the elementary, 
junior high, and senior high schools in the Model School Division. 

There was no special means of selection of participants; those who 
desired to participate were accepted. 

A total of 67 teachers participated in this component. These teachers 
were selected, on the basis of ballots given to all the teachers in 
each school. Each member of the faculty was asked to choose three 
teachers from the school on a first, second, and third choice basis 
who would be best qualified to be trained to serve as the Faculty 
Reading Consultant for that school. They were asked to consider such 
qualities as: human relations skills, group dynamics, broad reading 

background, knowledge of human resources, ability to work with other 
teachers, administrators, the community, and children, and successful 
classroom teacher experience in reading. 

The teachers started two weeks before the children arrived. During 
this time the teachers took part in daily training sessions covering 
many aspects in the teaching of reading. Each day ended with an 
evaluation of that day's events. Many consultants who were special- 
ists in particular areas of reading were brought into the daily training 
sessions. The training sessions were continued after the children 
arrived, with the difference that part of the day was devoted to 
carrying out in practice the different learning principles that had 
been covered. 

c. Activities 

1 . Staff Activities 



The staff consisted of a coordinator and a number of consultants 
in different areas of reading. The consultants worked with the 
teacher participants, using both lecture and demonstration methods. 
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2) Student Activities 

The students took part in a large variety of learning experiences. 
Many teaching methods and materials were used and experimented 
with. In addition, students were given a daily c^cklist whereby 
they evaluated the classes they attended. 

d . Specialized Materials. Supplies, and Equipment 

There was a vast array of materials, supplies, and equipment, obtained, 
for the most part, by the Innovation Team of the Model ,-Sqhool Division. 
Among those observed were: different series of reading books, record 

players, records, games, Polaroid cameras, drawing and art supplies, 
bulletin beards, and many other materia Is to enhance the teaching of 
reading. 

e. Personnel and Logistical Problems 

One of the main problems encountered was that of paying the teachers. 
When salary checks were late in arriving, morale suffered* 

There was not enough money allotted for supplies* The Innovation Team 
helped to solve the problem by providing supplies with their own funds* 

4 . BUDGET ; FOR' THE PROGRAM 

Number of students: 185 

Number of teachers: 67 

Allocated budget: $45,850 

5-. EVALUATION 

a. Procedures 

■■ - 

The Innovation Team of the Model School Division conducted its own 
comprehensive evaluation of the program. It consisted, for the most 
part, of a series of questionnaires and forms filled out by students, 
teachers, administrators, and consultants. A list of the forms used 
follows (next page). 

The results of ; these questionnaires and forms are being compiled uy 
the Innovation Team, and a separate report of the results will be put 
*: out. 
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Name of Form 



Who Completed It 



Background Information 
Participant Interview 
Participant Involvement 
Observation Form 

Evaluation of Consultant Performance 

Documentarian' s Feedback 

Open Classroom Interview 

Student Information 

Student Interview 

Secondary Student Daily Checklist 

Elementary Student Daily Checklist 

My Summer Teacher 

Staff Questionnaire 



Teachers 

Teachers 

Teachers, Administrators 

Teachers, Students 

Consultants, Administrators 

Administrators 

Teachers 

Students 

Students 

Students 

Students 

Students 

Students 



Frequent unscheduled visits were made by the staff of George Washington 
University to this activity for observation. 

Program administrators and teachers were interviewed. 

A follow-up study of both teachers and students will be conducted during 
the 1970-71 school year. It is believed that the effects of the summer 
program can best be evaluated by observing the subsequent performance of 
the students and teachers who took part in the program. Rosters of the 
teacher and student participants have been obtained so that follow-up 
can be done. 

b. Findings 

1. New materials and methods were experimented with. 

2. The enthusiasm of all the participants -- teachers, students, and 
administrators -- was extremely high. 

3. According to teachers' comments on their evaluations, the consultants 
brought in were quite effective. 

4. According to checklist evaluations filled in by the students, they 
found to program to be both useful and enjoyable. 

c . Conclusions 



From the observations made by the evaluation team and the questionnaires 
filled out by the participants, the program appears to have been success- 
ful in meeting its objectives. One of the main intangible factors which 
contributed to the success of the program was the overwhelming enthusiasm 
which was immediately evident to anyone who observed the program. 
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It must be noted that the final evaluation of the effectiveness of this 
program lies in the amount of the carry-over on the part of both the 
teachers and the students into their regular school and classroom 
situations. The amount of change can be determined only through some 
sort of follow-up study. 



6. RECOMMENDATIONS 

The teachers who took part in the program were asked to make their rec- 
ommendations, among which were: 

- More materials should be made available. 

- More released time should be given teachers for in-service training in 
reading. 

- There should be follow-up support from the Innovation Team. 

- There should be more workshops for the slow learner. 

- There should be more sharing between schools. 

- Follow-up should be conducted of the teacher participants in the program 
to determine whether the program actually did help them in teaching 
reading and in directing others. 

- Follow-up should be conducted of the student participants in the program 
to determine which teaching methods and materials were the most effec- 
tive, and how reading skills have been improved. 

- Better estimates should be made of materials and supplies needed in the 
program so that it would not be handicapped by lack of materials. 

- Adequate liaison should be maintained with the appropriate fiscal 
office to insure prompt payment of salaries. 




INSTRUCTIONAL TELEVISION (Model School Divisio n) 

Summer 1970 



1. DESCRIPTION 

This program was designed to train teachers in how to use instructional 
television, focusing on both the humanistic and technological aspects. 

2. OBJECTIVES 

- To identify the expertise within the group (to know each other’s capabilities) 

- To evaluate each individual's performance. 

- To define roles within the group. 

- To address the group on the mechanics of an organizational structure at 
school level and team level. 

- To raise the level of productivity. 

- To raise the level of trust so that members of the group can be more objective. 

- To relate more on a human interaction level - listening, sharing, respecting, 
and cooperating with one another. 

- To define tasks according to interests. 

3. IMPLEMENTATION 

Unfortunately, throughout the summer weeks there were a number of technical 
difficulties which deterred the functioning of the program as planned. 

4. BUDGET OF THE PROGRAM 

Allocated budget: $10,940 

5. EVALUATION 

Due to the difficulties mentioned above, it was not possible to evaluate 
the program with any validity. 
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1. DESCRIPTION 

The summer Cultural Enrichment Program of the Model School Division, an 
extension of the winter program, was a continuation of work in the visual 
and performing arts. Students and teachers both were provided the oppor- 
tunity to explore and develop new areas in the fine arts. The program 
was flexible enough to allow for the fulfillment of aesthetic, academic, 
physical, and emotional needs of the students. 



2. OBJECTIVES 

- To provide a center in which an atmosphere can be created that will motivate 
and stimulate training in the arts. 

- To integrate the arts with reading and mathematics along with the other 
content subjects of the curriculum. 

- To meet the expressed needs of the students of the Title I schools in the 
Model School Division and the community. 

- To develop an appreciation through participation in the arts: music, art, 

literature, dance, drama, and others. 

- To design a cultural arts program that is meaningful and relevant to the 
development of the total child. 

- To expose students to professional artists and performers. 

- To discover and develop young artists at the elementary and secondary levels. 

- To provide an outlet for students' emotional needs. 

- To foster team work and interdependency. 

- To provide a strong foundation for students interested in the arts as a 
major or career. 



3. IMPLEMENTATION 

a. Duration of Program and Number of Schools 

The program started on 22 June and continued through 14 August. Students 
from sixteen elementary and secondary schools were represented. The 
main cehter of activities was Cardozo High School. 
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b. Participants 

There were 182 boys and 235 girls (total, 417) in this program, most 
of whom were from Title I schools. 

c . Activities 

1) Staff Activities 

The staff consisted of teachers from the D.C. School System in the 
various art areas. In addition, the program included para- 
professionals and youth aides. 

For one week before the program started, the staff took part in 
an orientation and planning session. During this time, the staff 
participated in such things as: defining goals and objectives; 

planning the instructional program; devising class schedules; ac- 
quiring instructional materials, supplies, and equipment; creating 
attractive classroom settings; and becoming acquainted with the 
responsibilities of the staff. 

2) Student Activities 

Students took part in the visual or performing art activity in 
which they were most interested. Most of the participants were 
continuing work in areas that had been started during the winter. 
The course offerings included: drama, elementary instrumental 

music, elementary vocal music, gymnastics, modern dance, secondary 
instrumental music, secondary vocal music, and visual arts. 

d . Specialized Materials. Supplies^ and Equipment 

Musical instruments, dance costumes, art supplies, sheet music, and 
records were used in this program. 

e • Personnel and Logistical Problem s 

Extensive planning prior to the beginning of the program was not 
possible because funding was not assured enough in advance. 

Supplies and materials were late in arriving, thus making it difficult 
to begin the program. 

4. BUDGET FOR THE PROGRAM 

r ■ * 

Number of students: 417 

Allocated budget: $35,000 1 % * 
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5. EVALUATION 

a. Procedures’ ’ 

The evaluation design of this program consisted of observation of the 
program by the evaluation st.-'ff, and administering a questionnaire to 
the program director. 

b. Findings 

The students in this program learned to play various musical instruments 
with an adequate degree of mastery; they mastered various dance tech- 
niques; and they developed painting, drawing, and arts and' crafts 
skills. 

c . Cone lusions 

Although it is difficult to measure a cultural enrichment program in 
objective terms, it is believed that this summer program was success- 
ful in meeting its objectives. 

6. RECOMMENDATIONS 

It is recommended that this program be continued again next summer. 
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GONZAGA HIGHER ACHIEVEMENT - 
READING AND MATHEMATICS (Secondary) 

1. DESCRIPTION 

This program offered an all-day academic and enrichment experience, with 
some evening activities, for sixty junior high school boys with good 
potential but average achievement. The program sought to improve achieve- 
ment and motivation, and to encourage these boys to prepare for college. 

The program was held at Gonzaga College High School, a private Catholic 
Jesuit school noted for its high scholastic standards. This program has 
been held continuously since the summer of 1965, and is a prime example 
of the cooperation between the public and parochial school systems. 

2. OBJECTIVES 

To offer academic and enrichment experiences for junior high school boys 
with good potential but only average achievement who may not otherwise 
be guided toward higher academic achievement. 

. ! 

3. IMPLEMENTATION 

I 

a. Duration of Program and Number of Schools 

This program was conducted from 29 June through 7 August. Students 

from Garnet Patterson, Hamilton, Langley, Shaw, Stuart, and Terrell I 

Junior High Schools, and from Holy Redeemer, St. Paul and St. 

Augustine, St. Martin's, and Gonzaga Pre-Prep Catholic parochial 

schools attended the program. { 

b. Partic ipants 

j 

There were 29 eighth-grade boys and 31 seventh-grade boys enrolled in 1 

the program. Of these, 47 attended Title I schools during the regular 
school year. 

The faculty of Gonzaga College High School contacted the guidance 

counselors in the D.C. public and parochial schools in May to explain 

the objectives of the program. Counselors were asked to recommend j 

students for the program who were underachievers and lacked home 

support. 
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A follow-up program Is planned for the regular school year so that 
the boys will not retrogress. Tutorial sessions by the Gonzaga 
staff will be held each Saturday morning. 

c. Activities 

1) Staff Activities 

An important feature of this program was the ratio of staff to 
students: there was a director, seven teachers, and four tutors, 

which made the ratio one staff member to every five students. 

The director had a background in junior and senior high school 
education, teaching the disadvantaged, and curriculum development 
in math, science, and social work. Five teachers wepe Jesuits 
with backgrounds in teaching, three of them having previously 
taught in Higher Achievement Programs. There were two teachers 
from the public schools with experience in teaching the disadvan- 
taged, and four of the tutors had had previous association with 
the Higher Achievement Programs. 

Teachers* meetings were held weekly to discuss any difficulties 
and to exchange ideas. 

2) Student Activities 

All students were required to take math, composition, literature, 
reading, and speech. After classes, afternoon educational trips 
were taken to places of interest; students were free to go on 
these trips or to remain in school and play games or engage in 
sports. In the evenings, basketball games were played or trips 
taken to culturally entertaining events such as the Carter Barron 
Amphitheater. 

Lunches were provided by the public school system. 

d. Specialized Materials. Supplies, and Equipment 

Science Research Associates programmed reading materials were used for 
the reading classes. Tape recorders were used in the speech classes. 

e . Personnel and Logistical Problems 

Recruiting for students was conducted too late in the school year (May). 
At that time the guidance counselors in the schools are too busy to 
devote the amount of time needed for this type of recruiting. 
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The 29 boys in the eighth grade were divided into two sections so that 
one group could take a more advanced math class. The result was that 
the problem boys were isolated in the other class and teachers had a 
disciplinary problem. 

Many students chose to remain at the school for sports rather than 
attend the cultural events. 



4. BUDGET FOR THE PROGRAM 

Number of students: 60 (47 from Title I schools) 

Allocated budget: $5,578 



5. EVALUATION 

a. Procedures 

1) Conference with director and staff regarding implementation of the 
prog ram . 

2) Observation of the program. 

3) Administrator's Questionnaire. 

4) List of boys participating, for possible follow-up into regular 
school year. . 

b . Findings 

1) The program was well planned and administered. 

2) The boys seemed to value this experience and there was very little 
absenteeism . 

3) Nineteen of the group were able to meet the scholastic standards 
for admission to the Gonzaga Pre-Prep Program in the fall school 
term and were awarded scholarships to this school. 

c. Cone lusions 

For the majority of the boys, the program seemed to be successful in 
improving reading and mathematics skills, improving speech and language 
abilities, improving attitude toward school, and extending the boys' 
cultural horizons. 

A follow-through study in the regular school. term should be made to 
determine the progress of the students who attended the summer program. 
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6. RECOMMENDATIONS 

Recruitment of students should be started as early as February. After 
receiving recommendations from the guidance counselors in the schools, 
Gonzaga staff should interview and visit the students, to make certain 
that the students chosen are those who do not have the ordinary sources 
of motivation. 

Recruitment of teachers should be started earlier, and Black teachers 
should be sought for the staff. 

It should be made clear to the students from the beginning of the program 
that cultural trips are an integral part of the program and that they are 
expected to attend them. 

Speech courses should be restructured into a language course. 

The seventh and eighth grades should be divided into three subsections each. 
This would increase the teaching hours but would provide a more effective 
teaching climate. 

Staff meetings should be held in advance of the program, to discuss the 
advisability of having a full-time counselor on the staff, and the incor- 
poration of a physical education program. 
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DUNBAR COMMUNICATIONS LABORATORY (Secondary) 



Summer 1970 



1. DESCRIPTION 

A Communications Laboratory, consisting of reading machines, cassette tape 
recorders, listen and read tapes, and other specialized equipment, was 
equipped during the summer, and arrangements and plans made for its use 
during the regular school. This Laboratory will provide a resource center 
for students in need of special assistance in any of the communications 
skills -- listening, speaking, reading, or writing. 



2. OBJECTIVES 

The objective of the summer program was to set up and equip the Communica- 
tions Laboratory, for use during the regular school year. 



3. IMPLEMENTATION 

a. Duration of Program and Number of Schools 

As there was no regular schedule involved, there was no starting or 
ending date for this program. Dunbar High School was the only school 
involved. 

b. Participants 

A staff member of the Dunbar High School was assigned to secure the 
equipment for the Laboratory. 

c. Activities 

There were no regularly assigned activities or students. 

d. Specialized Materials. Supplies, and Equipment 

Equipment for this Laboratory is similar to that being used in similar 
communications laboratories in various junior high schools in the city, 
and includes: 

Reading machine 

Cassette recorders and listen-read tapes 

Contemporary Communication Kits published by Science Research 
Associates 
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This is the first communications laboratory to be established in a 
senior high school. 

e . Personnel and Logistical Problems 

None 

4. BUDGET FOR THE PROGRAM 

Allocated budget: $13,000 

5. EVALUATION 

a. Procedures 

- An interview was conducted with the project director, and a visit was 
made to the Laboratory. 

- An interview of the students who use the Laboratory during the regular 
school year will be required to determine the effects of this program 
on the students. 

b. Findings 

No findings are possible as to the effectiveness of this program at 
the present time. 

c . Conclusions 

The program for the Laboratory appears to be consistent with the 
objectives set forth above. 

6. RECOMMENDATIONS 

The program should be re-evaluated after the Laboratory has had an oppor- 
tunity to work with Title I students during the regular academic year. 
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EDUCATIONAL CAMPING (Urban Service Corps) (Elementary) 
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1. DESCRIPTION 

A summer educational camping program was held for elementary school children 
of the District of Columbia at Camp Round Meadow, Catoctin National Park, 
Thurmont, Maryland, approximately 60 miles north of the District. The 
program was funded in part by Title I funds, with matching support from 
the United States Department of the Interior through the Office of the 
Superintendent of the Catoctin National Park, the Office of the District 
of Columbia Summer in the Parks Program, and the Office of the Director of 
the NEED Program (National Environmental Education Department). 

The program was divided into four camping periods, with two weeks of 
resident camping for each child. 

The major thrust of the academic component of the program involved remedial 
reading and the use of materials from Project NEED, which are designed to 
provide educational experiences in environment awareness, appreciation, 
and understanding. 

It was hoped that the summer educational camping program would provide a 
prototype for future development of a year-round educational program for 
the D.C. Public School System. 



2. OBJECTIVES 

- To extend the awareness of urban youth beyond the city environment into a 
natural environment, and acquaint the students with the natural beauty and 
historical resources of the Catoctin Park area. 

- To provide specialized training in reading skills. 

- To provide an opportunity to develop physical skills. 

- To provide recreational experience available in an outdoor camp setting. 



3. IMPLEMENTATION 

a. Duration of Program and Number of Schools 



There were four camping sessions of two weeks each, conducted from 
28 June through 21 August, at Camp Round Meadow, Catoctin National 
Park, Thurmont, Maryland. 
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Campers were selected from the entire Title I elementary scho*ol 
population. 

b. Participants 

A total of 339 children attended this program. Of this number, 160 
were "identified" students from Title I schools. The Title I campers 
were selected by the Pupil Personnel Services Department of the D.C. 
Public Schools, who obtained clothing and other personal supplies for 
the children through the Urban Service Corps, as well as making arrange 
ments for medical examinations and transportation. 



The campers, as to grade and sex, were as follows: 





Grade 4 


Grade 5 


Boys 


65 


58 


Girls 


50 


52 




115 


no 



c . Activities 

l) Staff Activities 

The Department of the Interior 



Grade 6 Total 



59 


182 


55 


157 


114 


339 



provided the following staff members 



1 Camp director 
1 Assistant camp director 
1 Arts and crafts director 
1 Recreation director 
1 Camp nurse 



The D.C. schools portion of the staff consisted of: 

1 Curriculum director 
4 Educational specialists 
1 Pupil Personnel Worker 
6 Counselors 

Staff training was achieved through a week of orientation and 
workshop held at Round Meadow Camp the v/eek prior to the beginning 
of the first session of camp. The educational specialists were 
qualified classroom teachers in the D.C. Public Schools, and the 
program was directed by a reading specialist. 
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2) Student Activities 

Each child spent three hours each day under instruction by an 
educational specialist in academic subjects. The remainder of 
the day was spent in physical development, camping and recreational 
activities, such as trips to Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, a trout 
hatchery, a fire tower, a charcoal furnace, a still, a farm, and 
other well-known park landmarks; nature and stream hikes; fishing; 
hayrides; overnight camping; cookouts; swimming; organized games; 
arts and crafts; singing; dance; talent shows; and campfires. 

Arrangements were made and transportation provided for the parents 
of the campers to visit the camp for one day during each two-week 
camping session. 

Campers returned to their homes on Friday of the first week of 
each camping session and returned to 'Camp on Sunday to begin the 
second week of the camping period. 

d. Specialized Materials. Supplies, and Equipment 

We Are Black , published by Science Research Associates, was used as the 
reading material to develop basic remedial skills, because: 

- Reading selections are based on the lives of Black people with whom 
students can identify, thus enhancing their own self-image. 

- Individualized reading is stressed. 

- Vocabulary and comprehension skills based on selections help 
develop critical thinking. 

- Student self-evaluation is provided through training in using key 
booklets. 

- Reading selections serve as springboards for further creative 
activities. 

In utilizing materials from Project NEED, opportunity was provided for 
educational experiences in environment awareness, appreciation, and 
understanding. The permanent facilities of a national park and the 
surrounding area offered an ideal setting for the development of an 
environmental philosophy relating human resources to natural resources. 
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e * Personnel and Logistical Problems 



- Late arrival of supplies and equipment hindered the effectiveness of 
the program* 

- There was insufficient staff to relieve staff members who were ill or 
required emergency leave* 

- There were complaints from both staff and campers about the food — it 
was felt that the meals were not well balanced and that the quantity 
was inadequate* 

- Some youngsters arrived with old injuries requiring treatment which 
the insurance policy did not cover. Some parents sent children who 
were on medication without the medicine* 



4. BUDGET FOR THE PROGRAM 

Number of students: 339 (160 Title I) 

Allocated budget: $25,000 



5. EVALUATION 

a. Procedures 

1) Visit to campsite -- conference with director and staff; observation 
of academic instruction and camping activities; tape recorder inter- 
views with sample of campers* 

2) Administrator Questionnaire 

3) Counselor Questionnaire 
b* Findings 



Interviews with the sample of campers indicated that this was the first 
camping experience for the majority of them and that they were enjoying 
the experience. The children said they particularly enjoyed swimming 
and arts and crafts. 

The particular group interviewed did not express any opposition to the 
academic classroom work at camp. When asked a specific question as to 
whether they felt they had difficulty in school in reading, most of 
them said they had and they felt the summer work in reading at camp 
would help them next year in school. 
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There were few complaints expressed by the campers and no suggestions 
for changing the camp. The children said "they liked it as it was." 

The staff also did not indicate any major problems in the camp oper- 
ation. However, they all expressed the fact that many of the children 
at the beginning of the camp period did resist the idea of going to 
academic classes, but after some encouragement by the staff seemed to 
enjoy the classes and liked the reading material about famous Black 
people . 

For some children, the SRA reading materials were too difficult and 
other approaches to reading had to be used with these children. 

Several of the staff felt a three-week camping period would be more 
beneficial for the children, and that the longer period would enable 
more thorough work in the reading instruction and the use of the NEED 
materials. The majority of the staff felt the food service was inade- 
quate, both in quality and quantity. 

Almost without exception, the staff felt a personal challenge in 
working with inner-city children in a camp setting. 

c * Co nclusions 

The staff felt the objective of extending the awareness of urban youth 
beyond the city environment into a natural environment had been accom- 
plished. At the same time, the children were able to benefit from 
specialized training in the development of reading and related academic 
subjects. 



6. RECOMMENDATIONS 

- Order supplies and equipment far enough in advance so they will be available 
prior to the opening of camp. 

- Increase the quality and quantity of food. 

- Make certain that the children know prior to coming to camp that they will 
attend classes daily in reading and other academic subjects. 

- Place the responsibility of teaching ecology through the use of the NEED 
materials with the staff of the Department of Interior. Their familiarity 
with the area and special field trip sites gives them a more favorable 
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J position to develop understanding of the basic needs. What have been 

merely field trips to places of interest could become dynamic teaching 
I situations calculated to increase the city child's aesthetic educational 

j appreciation of nature. 

-i - Write job descriptions for staff positions to make certain each person 

j knows exactly what is expected of him. 

- Investigate the feasibility of using the camp facilities of the national 
j park on a year-round basis to develop an educational camping program for 

- children of the District of Columbia during the school year. 

j " This program should be given high priority for continuation next summer 

j as well as throughout the regular school year. 
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CONTEMPORARY. ENVIRONMENTAL LABORATORY (ModeJL School Division) | 

Summer, 1970 

I 

1, DESCRIPTION 

The Contemporary Environmental Laboratory was divided into three areas of 
learning: Science, Black History, and Man: A Course of Study. The under- 

lying premise of the program was to teach these subjects in a manner that 
was real and relevant to the students. 



2. OBJECTIVES |“ 

It should be noted that the objectives listed below, although referring 
directly to students, were meant to be applied to teachers as well, in f- 

that one of the overall objectives of the program was to train teachers [ 

in how to accomplish these objectives. 

- To understand the likeness and difference between man and other animals. | 

- To look at things true for all men. 

- To provide open-ended experiences. j 

- To use community resources to enrich the curriculum. 

- To include other cultural materials besides those covered by the curriculum. r 

- To understand psychosexual stages of development. 

- To develop skills in handling behavioral problems of Blacks, and to increase ^ 

the development of insight through ego supportive techniques and permissive 
authority. - 1 - 

- To expose learners to environmental science by using the classroom, play- , 

ground, neighborhood, home, and community. j 



3. IMPLEMENTATION 

a. Duration of Program and Number of Schools 

The program started on 22 June and continued through 31 July. All 
schools in the Model School Division took part in the program. 
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b. Participants 

Students in this program were from the Model School Division. There 
was no special method used to select the students -- those who chose 
to participate were accepted* 

Teachers in the program were required to work closely with coordinators* 
directors, and consultants in planning an effective program. They were 
asked to attend in-service workshops, and to develop "mini -uni ts" for 
future teaching experiences, 

c. Activities 

1) Staff Activities 

Each coordinator was responsible for his own laboratory. He was 
expected to keep a daily log, which was at intervals shared with 
other coordinators as a "Major Laboratory,” In addition, he was 
expected to assist ^in developing methods and techniques for a 
continuum of learning, as well as to aid consultants with in- 
service training, j 

2) Student Activities 

Students took part in a great many first-hand learning experiences. 
They had live animals brought in to study, grew plants, and were 
given the experience of seeing and handling many unique inanimate 
objects; they built an African hut out of mud in the schoolyard at 
Garrison Elementary School. In addition, speakers with experience 
or expertise in specific areas came to talk to the students; one 
was an ex-drug addict who very candidly discussed his past. 

d . Specialized Materials, Supplies, and Equipment 

Among the specialized materials, supplies, and equipment observed were: 
Live birds, cats, reptiles, etc. 

Cages for birds and other live animals, insects, etc. 

Science materials, such as various kinds of rocks. 



e. Personnel and Logistical Problems 

Morale was affected by the fact that salary checks were late in being 
issued. 
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4. BUDGET FOR THE PROGRAM 



Allocated budget: $21,330 



5. EVALUATION 



a. Procedures 



The Innovation Team of the Model School Division conducted its own in- 
depth evaluation of this program. It consisted for the most part of 
a series of questionnaires and forms given to the students, teachers, 
administrators, and consultants. A list of the forms used follows: 



A separate report of the results of these questionnaires will be put 
out. 

- A number of random observations were conducted at frequent intervals by 
the staff of George Washington University. 

- Interviews of program administrators and teachers were conducted. 

- A follow-up study of both teachers and students will be conducted 
during the 1970-71 school year. It is believed that the effects of 
the summer program can best be evaluated by the resulting performance 
and attitudes bf the students and teachers who took part in the program* 

b. Findings 

- New materials and methods of teaching mathematics were experimented with 
and tried out. 

- The program showed evidence of detailed planning and organization. 

- Teachers benefited from the experience of one another. 



Name of Form 



Who Completed It 



Parti c i pant Involvement 
Observation Form 

Evaluation of Consultant Performance 

Documentarian 9 s Feedback 

Open Classroom Interview 

Student Information 

Student Interview 

Secondary Student Daily Checklist 

Elementary Student Daily Checklist 

My Summer Teacher 

Staff Questionnaire 



Teachers, Admini strators 
Teacher s , Student s 
Consultants, Admini strators 
Admini strators 



Teachers 

Students 

Students 

Students 

Students 

Students 

Students 



E 
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The enthusiasm of all participants (teachers, students, and adminis- 
trators) was extremely high. 



- According to teacher evaluations, the consultants 
useful . 

c . Conclusions 

From the observations made by the evaluation team 
filled out by the participants, the program seems 
ful in meeting its objectives. All participants \ 
about the program. 



It must be noted that the final evaluation of the 
program will lie in the amount of carry-over of be 
participants into their regular school and classr 
amount of this change can be determined only throif 
follow-up study. 



were effective and 



and the questionnaires 
to have been success- 
or e very enthusiastic 



effectiveness of this 
ith teacher and student 
do m situations. The 
igh some sort of 



6. RECOMMENDATIONS 

The teachers who took part in the program were asked t 
which included: 



o make recommendations, 



• More materials should be available. 

- More released time should be given teachers for iu-service training, 

- There should be follow-up support from the Innovation Team. 

i 

- There should be more workshops for the slow learner. 

- There should be more sharing between schools. 

In addition, the following recommendations are also offered: 

- Follow-up should be conducted of the teacher parti 
to determine whether the program actually did help 
Science, Black History, and Man: A Course of Study. 

t 

- Follow-up should be conducted of the student participants to determine 

which teaching methods and materials were most effjective, and how they 
have improved in the areas studied. J 

- Better estimates should be made of materials and supplies needed in the 



cipants in the program 
them in teaching 



program so that it will not be handicapped by lack 



of teaching materials. 



- Adequate liaison should be maintained with the appropriate fiscal office 
to insure payment of salaries on time. 
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URBAN COMMUNICATIONS WORKSHOPS (Secondary) 

Journalism Workshop 
Broadcast Workshop 

Summer 1970 



Urban Journalism Workshop 

1, DESCRIPTION 

The Urban Journalism Workshop at American University was a four-week course 
in basic journalism. Unlike formal traditional classes, the workshop re- 
quired a maximum of participation by the students, since two eight-page 
tabloid newspapers were published by the students in the four-week period of 
the summer program. 

Students planned the newspapers from their inception to the time they were 
completed. They chose the name of the newspaper, selected the page editors, 
and played a major role in determining the contents of the publications. 
Stories were written by the students from interviews they conducted and 
from research developed in pursuit of story material. 

Students were grouped in sections of 9-11 students each, under the direction 
of a student advisor (staff member). Each student selected the section in 
which he wished to participate according to his topical preference. 

In addition to writing, students learned layout and photography, and were 
exposed to successful journalists and newsmakers during press conferences 
arranged for the course. 

2. OBJECTIVES 

- To provide entry learning experiences in the field of journalism and 
related occupations. 

- To give students first-hand experience working in and around the news 
reporting industry. 

- To motivate students to pursue careers and higher education for the 
journalism industry. 

- To provide opportunities for self-expression through journalism, to students 
who were having difficulties in school work. 
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3. IMPLEMENTATION 

a. Duration of Program and Number of Schools 

The Urban Journalism Workshop was conducted from 15 June to 10 July 
at American University. 

b . Participants 

A quota of 40 students was established for the summer Journalism Workshop. 
Twenty of these students were to be selected from Title I high schools, 
Dunbar and Cardozo, and the fees for these students paid from Title I 
funds. Also, the Title I students were paid $1.60 an hour for attendance 
at the workshop. The remaining 20 students were selected from other 
high schools in the city. Scholarship grants from various sources in 
the community provided the fees for this group of students. All of the 
students received money for transportation and lunch. 

c • Activities 

1) Staff Activities 

Five of the seven teacher aides were graduates of former journalism 
workshop programs and were selected on the basis of their past 
experience with the project and their scholarship and leadership 
abilities. They were either June high school graduates or already 
attending college. The other two aides were a Howard University 
student and a graduate student of journalism at American Utiiversity. 

Since these staff members were for the most part workshop- trained, 
no training was necessary except for discussions with the adminis- 
trator pertaining to their duties. 

2) Student Activities 

These have been covered in the Description part of this write-up, 

d) Specialized Materials* Supplies, and Equipment 

Specialized materials used included cameras and other photographic 
equipment and materials of American University, as well as the facilities 
of the University news room. 

e) Personnel and Logistical Problems 

The major problems stemmed from lack of sufficient funds to provide 
additional equipment (cameras, in particular) and field trips. 
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Because only a few cameras were available, students found it necessary 
to share equipment, which meant; that many students did not have access 
to cameras when they needed them for newspaper assignments, M no, 
the students were not able to practice in the use of the camera. 

The group visited the Washington Post and Evening; Star newspapers. 

Many students expressed a desire to make additional trips, 



4. BUDGET FOR THE PROGRAM 

Number of students: 40 (20 from Title I schools) 

Budget allocation: $7680 



5. EVALUATION 

a. Procedures 



~ Conference with director as to objectives and structure of the program. 

- Observation of the program. 

- Questionnaire administered to students participating in the workshop. 

- Analysis of the questionnaire. 

- Analysis of evaluation of the workshop by the staff, 
b. Findings 

1) Questionnaire 

A questionnaire about the summer Journalism Workshop was completed 
by 27 students who participated, A summary of their responses is 
given at the end of the Urban Communications Workshop write-up. 

2) Evaluation of Program by Staff Member 



An in-depth evaluation of the workshop made by a staff member of the 
American University suggested the following: 

a) The course failed to present a journalist from every major area 
of print. The class saw only four members of the journalistic 
field. In any case, lectures by visiting journalists should be 
preceded by class discussion regarding the area of journalism 
represented by each speaker. 
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b) Class tours were rather limited. The tours of the Evening Star 
and the Washington Post were successful but the schedule should 
have included a visit to printing and composition facilities. 

c) In the future, more stress should be given to the theory of 
feature writing, critical review writing, and interpretive 
reporting, as well as to general reporting. 

c . Conclusions 

The Journalism Workshop met its objectives of giving students first-hand 
experience in the newspaper industry by publishing two eight-page tabloids* 
Students showed enthusiasm for the program, as evidenced by very little 
absenteeism and the completion of the course by all the students. 

The facilities and staff expertise offered by the American University 
were invaluable for such a project. 

Any weakness in the program, as expressed by some of the students in the 
questionnaire and by the in-staff evaluation of the workshop, could be 
solved by advance staff planning, to provide additional meaningful field 
trips, provide speakers representing more areas of the journalistic 
fields, provide specific training in various aspects of newspaper writing, 
and secure more camera equipment. 

6. RECOMMENDATIONS 

- Re-examine the policy of paying the Title I students an hourly wage in lieu 
of guaranteeing students who successfully complete the workshop a part-time 
job in the industry. This would necessitate considerable advance contact 
with the local newspaper industry. 

- The workshop staff should be composed of graduate assistants (two or three) 
and one or two former workshop students* 

- The practice of publishing two editions of the paper in four weeks should 
be continued, planned, and budgeted* 

- An effective check-in and check-out system for cameras should be implemented. 

- With or without textbooks for the course, there should be a shelf of uooks 
on journalism for reference. 
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URBAN JOURNALISM WORKSHOP QUESTIONNAIRE 

Summer 1970 | 

(M-27) 

WHERE DID YOU HEAR ABOUT THE JOURNALISM WORKSHOP FOR THIS SUMMER? * 

Quite a few students heard about the Journalism Workshop through their j 

English teachers at school. Some heard about it from their friends, and * 

others from Mr. Lawrence Smith, Director of the Urban Communications Work- 
shop. Pride, Inc., and the Mayor’s Youth Committee also seemed to have | 

been a major source of reference to the Journalism Workshop. ; 


2. 


HAVE YOU HAD ANY PREVIOUS TRAINING OR EXPERIENCE IN JOURNALISM IF SO, 

EXPLAIN. 

The majority of the students had not had any previous training or experience 
in journalism. A few had had previous experience while working on school 
newspapers and yearbooks, in various capacities, such as editors and assistant 
editors, or just working on school newspapers and publications in general. 


3. 


WHAT DID YOU LIKE BEST ABOUT THE WORKSHOP THIS SUMMER? 

Interviewing and photography seemed to be the most popular aspect of the 
workshop this summer. Writing was quite popular with the students, also. 

Many of the students liked meeting various people. Some of them just liked 
everything about the workshop. There were various other high spots for 
other students, such as getting paid, not being crammed with a lot of boring 
talk, developing pictures, and one student stated ”the experience and learning 
what journalism is really about. 53 


4. 


WHAT DID YOU LIKE LEAST ABOUT THE WORKSHOP THIS SUMMER? 

Many students didn’t dislike any one thing in particular about the workshop. 
Some of the things some students didn’t particularly care for were: 

- Some people had no interest in journalism or ability for it. ..they just 
came because they were paid. 

- I didn’t get enough photography. 

- Press conferences, layouts, and the never-ending ”1 don’t knows™ from 
the people around me. 

- The delay in pay. 

- The hours and the limited time period for the workshop. 


O 
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